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To  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 


Honourable  Members: 


The  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  appointed  April  2nd,  1953, 
at  the  Third  Session  of  the  24th  Legislature, 
begs  leave  to  submit  its  report. 


Signed: 

Hon.  W.  A.  Goodfellow,  Chairman. 

Bryan  L.  Cathcart, 

John  A.  Fullerton, 

W.  J.  Grummett,  Q.C. 

G.  G.  Johnston  (Simcoe  Centre), 

J.  P.  Johnstone  (Bruce), 

H.  C.  Nixon, 

W.  G.  Noden, 

John  A.  Pringle, 

Roscoe  Robson, 

Albert  Wren. 


Dated  at  Toronto,  March  19th,  1954. 


(a) 


'Ordered,  That  a  Select  Committee  of  this  House  be  appointed  to  study 
the  entire  matter  of  civil  liberties  and  rights  with  respect  to  the  Indian 
population  of  Ontario  and  to  consider  all  matters  which  the  committee 
may  consider  relevant  to  the  present  status  of  Indians  in  Ontario,  towards 
the  end  that  they  may  enjoy  improved  standards  of  living  and  equality 
of  opportunity. 

'And  that  the  Select  Committee  have  authority  to  sit  during  the  in- 
terval between  Sessions  and  have  full  power  and  authority  to  appoint 
or  employ  counsel  and  secretary  and  such  other  personnel  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable  and  to  call  for  persons,  papers  and  things  and  to  examine 
witnesses  under  oath,  and  the  Assembly  doth  command  and  compel 
attendance  before  the  said  Select  Committee  of  such  persons  and  the 
production  of  such  papers  and  things  as  the  Committee  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  any  of  its  proceedings  and  deliberations,  for  which  purpose, 
The  Honourable  the  Speaker  may  issue  his  warrant  or  warrants. 

'Said  Committee  to  consist  of  eleven  members  and  to  be  composed  as 
follows: —  ' 


'Messrs. 

Goodfellow  (Chairman), 

Cathcart,  Johnstone  (Bruce), 

Nixon,  Johnston  (Simcoe  Centre), 

noden,  grummett, 

Pringle,  Fullerton, 

Robson,  Wren,' 


(b) 


Foreword 


The  Committee  would  like  to  express  its  appreciation  for  the  cooperation 
given  by  Hon.  Walter  Harris,  Minister  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration, 
and  his  officials  in  the  Indian  Affairs  Branch,  including  the  late  Major 
D.  M.  MacKay  and  Lt.  Col.  H.  M.  Jones,  who  succeeded  him  as  director. 
Particularly,  the  Committee  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Fred  Matters, 
Regional  Supervisor  of  Indian  Agencies  for  Northern  Ontario,  and  Mr. 
J.  E.  Morris,  Regional  Supervisor  on  Indian  Agencies  for  Southern  Ontario, 
both  of  whom  travelled  with  the  Committee  through  the  reserves  in  their 
respective  territories  and  were  of  great  assistance. 

The  Committee  also  thank  the  many  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
the  Committee  and  gave  freely  of  their  time  and  knowledge.  We  would 
be  remiss  if  we  did  not  express  appreciation  to  the  many  Chiefs,  Councillors 
and  members  of  the  Bands  visited,  for  taking  time  to  appear  before  the 
Committee,  and  for  the  warmth  of  their  hospitality  which,  in  several  cases, 
included  pleasant  dinners  at  which  the  members  could  chat  informally  with 
the  band  members.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  Canon  M.  Sanderson  who 
travelled  with  the  Committee  throughout  Northwestern  Ontario  and 
acted  as  interpreter  at  several  meetings. 

The  Committee  would  also  like  to  acknowledge  the  work  of  Miss  M.  E. 
Dobie,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  who  acted  as  recorder  for 
the  Committee. 

The  Committee,  appointed  April  2, 1953,  held  nine  meetings.  The  meetings 
covered  26  days,  not  including  several  subcommittee  meetings.  At- 
tendance was  over  80  percent,  throughout  all  the  Committee's  meetings. 

We  visited  or  received  submissions  from  37  Bands,  and  visited  16  of  the 
27  agencies  in  the  Province.  Four  fact-finding  tours  were  made:  through 
the  Bruce  to  Manitoulin  and  on  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  from  the  Lakehead 
through  Fort  Frances  and  the  Rainy  River  and  Lake-of-the-Woods 
district  to  Sioux  Lookout;  through  the  Sarnia  area,  and  back  through 
Southwestern  Ontario  reserves  to  the  Six  Nations  Reserve,  and  an  Eastern 
Ontario  visit  to  Tyendinaga  and  St.  Regis  Reserves.  The  Committee 
received  representations  from  various  interested  groups  and  individuals, 
and  heard  testimony  of  28  witnesses.  The  Chairman  also  had  the  pleasure 
of  discussing  mutual  problems  with  the  Provincial  Advisory  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  of  British  Columbia. 


(c) 


Population        Under  21  Years      21  Years  and  Over 


Abitibi 

55 

24 

31 

Cape  Croker 

545 

279 

266 

Caradoc 

1,737 

906 

831 

Chapleau 

902 

433 

469 

Christian  Island 

371 

186 

185 

Fort  Frances 

1,012 

530 

482 

Georgina  Island 

160 

72 

88 

Golden  Lake 

296 

142 

154 

James  Bay 

1,889 

941 

948 

Kenora 

1,721 

993 

728 

Manitoulin  Island 

2,826 

1,513 

1,313 

Moravian 

404 

181 

223 

Nipissing 

1,096 

493 

603 

Parry  Sound 

763 

319 

444 

Port  Arthur 

2,078 

1,018 

1,060 

Rama 

360 

191 

169 

Rice  and  Mud  Lakes 

710 

322 

388 

Sarnia 

814 

440 

374 

Saugeen 

496 

224 

272 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

1,779 

869 

910 

Scugog 

51 

20 

31 

Sioux  Lookout 

5,030 

2,826 

2,204 

Six  Nations 

6,389 

2,716 

3,673 

St.  Regis 

609 

251 

358 

Tyendinaga 

1,601 

622 

979 

Walpole  Island 

897 

379 

518 

Total 


34,591 


16,890 


17,701 


Section 

General  Findings 


"1 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  Committee  were  broad,  and  allowed  the  making  of 
the  first  survey  of  conditions  among  the  first  Canadians,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Provincial  Government.  The  Committee  was  surprised,  as  it  made  its  fact- 
finding tours  through  the  reserves,  at  its  own  ignorance  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Indian  lives  in  this  Province — of  his  relations  with  the  non-Indian,  and 
his  problems  of  adjustment  to  modern  day  living.  This  ignorance,  we  feel,  is 
shared  by  a  vast  majority  of  Ontario  citizens. 

It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  to  make  a  survey  of  the  Indians  with 
a  view  to  criticizing  the  operations  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Citizenship  and  Immigration.  Rather,  it  was  to  see  wherein  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ontario  might  assist  the  Indian  toward  the  eventual  goal  of  equality 
with  the  non-Indian — keeping  in  mind  the  limitation  of  responsibility  under 
the  Constitution.  The  British  North  America  Act  clearly  sets  out  the 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  Indians,  and  the  Committee  has  limited  itself 
to  those  fields  in  which  the  Province  has  been  given  some  measure  of 
responsibility. 

The  British  North  America  Act  states  in  Section  91: 

"It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Queen,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Commons,  to  make  Laws  for  the  Peace,  Order  and  Good 
Government  of  Canada,  in  relation  to  all  matters  not  coming  within  the 
Classes  of  this  Act  assigned  exclusively  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  Provinces; 
and  for  greater  Certainty,  but  not  so  as  to  restrict  the  Generality  of  the 
foregoing  Terms  in  this  Section,  it  is  hereby  declared  (notwithstanding 
anything  in  this  Act)  the  exclusive  Legislative  Authority  of  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  extends  to  all  Matters  coming  within  the  Classes  of  Subjects 
hereinafter  enumerated;  that  is  to  say, — 

Subsection  24.    Indians  and  Lands  reserved  for  Indians. 

"And  any  Matter  coming  within  any  of  the  Classes  of  Subjects  enumerated 
in  this  Section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  come  within  the  Class  of  Matters  of 
a  local  or  private  Nature  comprised  in  the  Enumeration  of  the  Classes  of 
Subjects  by  this  Act  assigned  exclusively  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  Provinces." 

However,  The  Indian  Act,  Chapter  29,  Statutes  of  Canada,  1951,  Section  87, 
states: 

"87.  Subject  to  the  terms  of  any  treaty  and  any  other  Act  of  the  Parliament 
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of  Canada,  all  laws  of  general  application  from  time  to  time  in  force  in  the 
province  are  applicable  to  and  in  respect  of  Indians  in  the  province,  except 
to  the  extent  that  such  laws  are  inconsistent  with  this  Act  or  any  order, 
rule,  regulation  or  by-law  made  thereunder,  and  except  to  the  extent  that 
such  laws  make  provision  for  any  matter  for  which  provision  is  made  by  or 
under  this  Act." 

There  is  a  common  assumption  abroad,  that  Indians  are  wards  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada.  The  late  Major  D.  M.  MacKay,  who,  until  his  death  in  May, 
1953,  was  Director  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Branch,  explained  the  status  of  the 
Indian  to  the  Committee,  as  follows: 

"An  Indian  is  not  a  ward  in  the  true  legal  sense;  he  is  a  ward  inasmuch  as  he 
is  a  free  agent.  He  can  sign  contracts.  He  does  not  have  to  stay  on  the 
reserve.  The  reserve  is  set  up  for  him  to  live  on  if  he  wishes,  but  he  does  not 
have  to  stay  on  it.  He  is  just  as  free  to  take  up  residence  anywhere  in  Canada 
as  you  or  I  ...  It  was  never  intended  for  that  purpose  at  all.  It  was  intended 
to  give  protection  to  the  Indians,  so  they  could  make  their  living  there,  and 
not  be  dispossessed.  If  he  had  difficulty  outside  the  reserve,  he  can  always 
go  back,  and  if  he  has  not  paid  his  debts,  he  cannot  even  be  removed  from 
that  .  .  ." 

The  long-range  aim  of  all  Indians  who  spoke  to  the  Committee  and  of  all  non- 
Indians  who  gave  testimony,  is  the  development  of  the  Indian  to  the  point 
where  there  need  be  no  differentiation  between  races.  The  Committee  would 
be  remiss  if  it  did  not  comment  on  the  high  calibre  of  the  superintendents  and 
other  personnel  in  the  Indian  Affairs  Branch.  Their  work,  which  the  Committee 
saw,  was  all  aimed  at  the  above  goal.  But  there  can  be  no  quick  cure-all  for  a 
problem  involving  some  35,000  people  living  under  every  variety  of  circumstance 
which  this  huge  province  provides. 

But  it  soon  becomes  obvious  to  anyone  visiting  Indian  Reserves  that  the  reserve 
system  has  failed  to  achieve  its  original  purpose.  Archbishop  R.  J.  Renison, 
Bishop  of  Moosonee,  among  others,  testified  to  the  absurdity  of  trying  to  keep  a 
race  apart  in  these  times.  No  reserve  which  the  Committee  visited  was  sup- 
porting all  members  of  its  band.  On  most  reserves,  the  younger  men  were 
away  working.  As  several  of  the  reserves  are  close  to  the  international  boundary, 
it  was  found  that  large  numbers  of  young  men  were  working  in  the  United 
States.  Indians  have  always  been  able  to  come  and  go  as  they  please  across  the 
border.  All  types  of  construction  work,  and  particularly  bridge  and  other  high 
steel  work,  provide  outlets  for  the  Indian's  peculiar  talents. 

Although  a  young  man  may  leave  the  reserve  for  20,  30  or  more  years,  he  remains 
on  the  band  list  unless  he  becomes  enfranchised.  As  long  as  he  remains  on  the 
list,  he  has  equal  rights  with  the  members  of  the  band  who  live  on  the  reserve. 
While  working  off  the  reserve,  the  Indian  must  pay  all  taxes,  including  income 
tax  on  income  earned  off  the  reserve.  Yet  he  still  qualifies  for  treaty  money  of 
$4  or  $5  per  year,  depending  on  the  treaty  which  his  band  signed. 

The  enfranchised  Indian  must  leave  the  reserve.    He  gives  up  his  treaty  rights 
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and  pays  full  income  tax.  Yet  even  here,  the  Committee  heard  of  Indians  who 
had  become  enfranchised  and  had  later  drifted  back  onto  the  reserve. 

The  Committee  was  pleased  by  the  lack  of  discrimination  by  non-Indians 
against  the  Indian.  There  were  one  or  two  allegations  of  discrimination  by 
parents  of  children  attending  schools  near  Indian  reserves.  In  most  such 
places,  the  Indian  Affairs  Branch  have  worked  out  arrangements  with  the  local 
school  boards  to  allow  Indian  children  to  attend  the  local  High  School.  Some 
non-Indian  parents  have  raised  objections  to  their  children  being  forced  to 
associate  with  the  Indian  children.  These  are  rare  cases,  and  the  Committee 
condemns  such  actions  as  not  in  keeping  with  the  Canadian  way  of  life,  and 
urges  a  broader  acceptance  of  Indians  in  all  fields  of  endeavour. 

AGRICULTURE: 

The  Committee,  in  its  visits  to  reserves  throughout  the  Province,  was  concerned 
to  find  the  many  thousands  of  acres — some  of  the  best  agricultural  land  anywhere 
— going  to  waste  on  Indian  reserves.  As  an  example,  the  Six  Nations  Agency 
includes  43,000  acres  in  Tuscararo  Township  and  8,000  acres  in  Haldimand 
County.  This  land  lies  along  the  Grand  River  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  richest 
farming  districts  in  the  Province.  The  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  have  long 
ago  won  and  held  the  respect  of  the  non- Indians  through  many  fields  of 
endeavour  into  which  their  men  and  women  have  gone.  Yet,  even  on  this 
reserve,  among  the  most  advanced  Indians,  there  is  only  a  small  acreage  under 
the  plow. 

This  is  just  an  example  of  what  is  prevalent  throughout  the  Province.  The 
Committee  saw  only  a  few  reserves  which  produce  enough  agricultural  produce 
in  more  than  one  or  two  specialties,  to  fulfill  even  the  needs  of  the  residents. 
Some  6,400  names  are  on  the  Six  Nations  Band  list,  yet  many  hundreds  are 
not  living  on  the  reserve.  Only  a  few  of  those  living  on  the  reserve  have  been 
interested  in  the  steady  hard  work  which  is  a  farmer's  lot. 

Yet  when  the  Committee  visited  the  St.  Regis  Agency,  it  found  the  results  of 
the  work  of  a  superintendent  who  had  applied  psychology  to  interest  the 
Indians  in  agriculture.  Here,  while  many  of  the  young  men  are  away  working 
in  industry,  those  who  have  stayed  behind  have  taken  to  farming  and  several 
good  herds  of  cattle  were  seen.  Up-to-date  machinery  and  well-kept  farm 
buildings  were  noted,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  still-standing  broken  down 
buildings  of  the  decades  before  the  band  started  in  to  farm  in  earnest.  The 
Indian  Affairs  Branch  has  done  much  to  foster  farming  on  the  reserves  through 
making  money  available  for  equipment  and  herds,  and  other  assistance.  There 
is  also  much  assistance  available  under  provincial  legislation,  but  these  resources 
have  barely  been  touched  or  appreciated.  There  are  44  provincial  Acts  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  could  benefit  or  regulate  Indian 
reserve  agriculture,  if  advantage  were  taken  of  them. 

Except  for  Acts  that  provide  assistance  through  counties  or  territorial  districts, 
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or  local  municipalities,  Indians  are  accorded  the  same  opportunities  to  receive 
assistance  as  other  persons  in  Ontario  under  Acts  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Indians  are  not  disqualified  by  reason  of  residence  on  a 
reserve.  With  respect  to  enforcement  of  Acts  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  against  Indians  on  reserves,  it  is  the  policy  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Indian  agent,  or  the  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration, 
the  particular  condition  for  which  action  is  considered  necessary.  There  is 
provision  in  The  Indian  Act  for  the  Governor-in-Council  to  authorize  expenditure 
from  band  funds  for  destruction  of  weeds.  The  same  provision  would  apply  to 
The  Bees  Act  and  The  Plant  Diseases  Act.  Lack  of  municipal  status  disqualifies 
Indian  Reserves  from  the  operation  of  The  Brucellosis  Control  Act,  1953;  The 
Community  Centres  Act,  The  Dog  Tax  and  Live  Stock  Protection  Act,  The  Warble 
Fly  Control  Act,  and  The  Weed  Control  Act. 

Under  The  Agricultural  Associations  Act,  plowing  matches  have  been  organized, 
for  Indians  only,  on  three  reserves.  Elliot  Moses  of  the  Six  Nations,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  executive  of  the  Ontario  Plowmen's  Association  for  many  years, 
and  is  a  past  president  of  that  organization.  Another  Indian  won  a  berth  for 
the  overseas  trip  at  the  Provincial  Plowing  Match. 

Under  The  Agricultural  Societies  Act,  some  10  Indian  Agricultural  Societies 
have  been  organized,  yet  with  some  dismay,  the  Committee  notes  that  five  have 
discontinued  activities  in  the  years  since  1941.  Such  Societies  receive  grants 
from  the  Province  on  the  same  basis  as  others.  For  more  than  25  years,  there 
have  been  Women's  Institutes  on  the  various  Indian  Reserves,  and  in  the  past 
decade,  Homemakers'  Clubs  have  also  been  organized.  The  Woman's  Institute 
Branch  and  Home  Economics  Service  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture 
co-operate  closely  with  the  Indian  Affairs  Branch.  Yet  there  are  only  five 
Indian  Women's  Institutes  still  operating;  three  have  been  recently  disbanded. 
One  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  Women's  Institutes  are  disbanding  in  favor  of 
Homemakers'  Clubs,  is  that  they  get  the  same  service  from  the  provincial 
department.  But,  when  they  are  organized  as  Homemakers'  Clubs,  they  are 
given  a  new  sewing  machine  and  other  useful  equipment  by  the  federal  authori- 
ties. Provincial  branch  officials  have  given  many  courses  in  specialties  to  Indian 
women  on  reserves.  There  are  now  some  41  Homemakers'  Clubs  on  Indian 
Reserves. 

Tom  Jones,  Chief  of  the  Chippewas  of  the  Nawash  of  the  Cape  Croker  reserve 
cited  the  example  of  his  own  band  which  has  16,000  acres,  much  of  which  could 
be  utilized  for  farming.  Chief  Jones  told  the  Committee  that  25  years  ago, 
when  the  band  farmed,  threshing  took  three  months.  Now,  he  said,  it  takes 
only  three  days.   The  young  men,  he  said,  are  leaving  the  farms. 

On  some  Indian  Reserves,  the  Committee  learned,  the  only  land  being  cultivated 
is  on  a  lease  basis  to  non-  Indian  farmers. 

Your  Committee  therefore  recommends: 
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That  renewed  and  extended  efforts  be  made  by  all  levels  of  government  to  encourage 
Indians  to  make  use  of  the  huge  acreages  of  good  agricultural  land  at  their  disposal. 

OTHER  PROVINCIAL  GRANTS  AND  FACILITIES  NOW  AVAILABLE 
TO  INDIANS: 

Few  Departments  of  the  Provincial  Government  differentiate  between  spendings 
which  benefit  Indians  only,  and  those  which  are  of  benefit  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  break  down  the  moneys  spent  for 
such  things  as  law  enforcement,  custodial  care,  and  many  other  aspects  of 
ordinary  life.  In  some  cases,  services  are  performed  by  the  Province  and  are 
charged  back  to  the  Federal  Government.    In  others,  there  is  no  compensation. 

The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  through  its  Fish  and  Wildlife  Branch, 
receives  $75,000  from  the  Federal  Government  annually,  and  spends  $250,000. 
Immediately  after  the  Second  World  War,  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
instituted  a  policy  of  family  traplines  throughout  the  north.  Now,  north  of  the 
Trans-Continental  CNR  line,  about  94  per  cent  of  traplines  are  held  by  Indian 
families.  The  Indians  quickly  caught  on  to  the  quota  system  and  have  become 
fine  conservationists.  When  the  project  started,  population  was  low  and  the 
Indian  eked  out  a  meagre  existence.  With  the  registered  traplines,  larger 
families  are  already  being  noted,  as  prosperity  increases.  Again  there  is  close 
co-operation  between  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Departments  in  the  matter 
of  trapping  throughout  the  Province. 

Just  last  year,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  division  set  up  a  wild  rice  management 
program  to  overcome  the  exploitation,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Indian,  of  this 
age-old  Indian  industry. 

The  Department  of  Highways  has  been  treating  Indian  Reserves  in  the  same 
manner  as  townships,  as  far  as  subsidies  on  bridges  and  roads  are  concerned, 
since  1925  in  some  cases.  Subsidies  on  roads  range  from  50  to  80  per  cent,  while 
bridge  subsidies  are  the  standard  80  per  cent.  In  1952,  the  actual  subsidy  paid 
to  27  reserves  totalled  $89,801.58;  in  1953,  the  estimated  subsidies  were  $88,160. 
Where  a  new  highway  is  built  across  reserve  land,  the  Department  deals  with 
the  band  through  the  Indian  Agent.  The  land  is  bought  from  the  band  or  the 
individual  on  the  same  basis  as  from  any  other  landholder. 

The  tourist  industry  means  much  to  the  Indian,  particularly  in  Northern 
Ontario.  Throughout  the  Province,  most  Indian  reserves  border  on  bodies  of 
water.  During  the  tourist  season,  the  Indian  is  much  in  demand  for  guiding  and 
other  services.  The  part  which  the  Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity  plays 
in  creating  this  demand  must  be  noted.  But  there  is  no  attempt  made  to 
estimate  what  portion  of  that  Department's  budget  goes  directly  to  benefit 
the  Indian. 

As  stated  above,  all  laws  of  general  application  of  the  Province  apply,  unless 
they  conflict  with  some  section  of  the  Indian  Act.   Thus,  the  Indian  in  Ontario 
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is  treated  on  the  same  basis  as  any  other  citizen  in  most  respects,  except  where 
the  statute  in  question  deals  with  testamentary  matters  or  may  involve  execution 
against  property  on  the  reserve.  Indians  are  also  disqualified  from  benefits  of 
certain  legislation  because  the  reserve  does  not  have  municipal  status. 


Section 


The  Right  to  Vote 


in  Provincial  Elections: 


The  history  of  the  question  of  Indians  voting  in  provincial  elections  in 
Ontario  is  an  interesting  one.  From  Confederation,  there  has  been  some 
exclusion  of  Indians,  originally  based  on  the  property  qualification  which 
restricted  the  general  suffrage.  With  the  coming  into  force  of  The  Manhood 
Suffrage  Act,  1888,  c.4,  Section  7,  three  categories  were  set  up: 

(1)  The  enfranchised  Indian  could  vote. 

(2)  The  unenfranchised  Indian  living  off  the  reserve  and  not  among  Indians, 
could  qualify  to  vote  under  the  former  property  qualifications. 

(3)  Indians  on  reserves  or  living  among  Indians,  were  disqualified. 

This  remained  in  force  until  1908,  when  all  unenfranchised  Indians,  on  or  off 
the  reserve,  were  disqualified  by  law.  The  latest  revision  of  this  section  of 
The  Election  Act,  in  1939,  produced  the  section  as  it  now  appears  in  R.S.O.  1951, 
c.21,  Section  22— (1)— 

"A  person  who  is  an  unenfranchised  Indian  of  whole  or  part  Indian 
blood  and  who  resides  among  Indians  or  on  an  Indian  reserve  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  have  his  name  entered  on  the  list  of  voters  or  to  vote 
unless  he  has  served  or  is  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Armed 
Forces  within  the  meaning  of  The  National  Defence  Act  (Canada)  or  of 
the  armed  forces  of  any  part  of  the  British  Commonwealth  or  any 
ally  thereof." 

Other  subsections  provide  for  challenge  of  any  suspected  unenfranchised  Indian 
attempting  to  vote,  and  the  oath  which  he  may  take  to  prove  his  status.    The 
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only  other  reference  to  Indians  in  the  current  Election  Act  is  in  Section  18,  in  a 
subsection  dealing  with  disabled  soldiers'  franchise. 

Your  Committee  therefore  recommends: 

That  Section  22  of  The  Election  Act,  1951,  be  repealed,  and  that  all  other  restrictions 
on  the  right  of  Indians  to  vote  in  general  elections  in  the  province  be  withdrawn  to 
give  Indians  equal  voting  rights  with  non-Indians. 

The  Committee  makes  this  recommendation  after  having  found  that  the  vast 
majority  of  both  Indians  and  non-Indians  whom  the  Committee  interviewed 
favor  equal  voting  rights  for  Indians.  Only  three  Indian  bands  did  not  favour 
voting.  Some  testimony  was  to  the  effect  that  certain  Northern  Indian  bands 
were  not  yet  ready  for  the  vote.  Throughout  the  province,  the  Committee 
found  that  the  unfortunate  experience  of  generations  had  made  the  Indian  wary 
of  the  non-Indian.  He  fears  that  if  he  takes  the  vote,  he  will  lose  some  of  his 
treaty  rights.    The  Indian  is  most  jealous  of  his  treaty  rights. 

When  the  Committee  assured  Indians  they  would  not  lose  any  rights,  many 
Indians  still  demanded  that  this  be  put  in  writing.  The  Committee  has  gone  on 
record  that  the  permitting  of  Indians  to  vote  in  provincial  elections  will  in  no 
way  affect  any  of  their  treaty  rights.  If  the  Legislature  sees  fit  to  adopt  the 
Committee's  recommendations,  we  urge  that  an  educational  campaign  be  carried 
out  among  the  Indians  to  make  sure  they  know  this,  and  the  value  of  the  vote. 
To  those  bands  or  individuals  who  do  not  want  to  vote,  the  Committee  points 
out  that  it  would  only  be  a  right  that  is  extended,  with  no  compulsion  attached. 
To  the  Northern  bands,  which  may  feel  they  have  not  yet  advanced  to  the  stage 
where  they  could  cast  an  intelligent  vote,  the  Committee  suggests  that  this  stage 
will  be  reached  much  more  quickly  through  having  the  franchise  than  through 
any  further  waiting  or  educational  period. 

At  present,  many  Indians  on  each  reserve  in  the  province  have  the  right  to  vote, 
in  return  for  their  service  in  any  of  the  three  wars.  Even  in  these  cases,  it  was 
found  that  a  number  stayed  away  from  the  polls  at  recent  elections  because 
they  were  not  certain  that  voting  would  not  affect  their  treaty  rights. 

Only  the  Whitefish  Bay,  Osnaburgh  and  St.  Regis  bands  (3)  spoke  against 
being  given  the  right  to  vote.  Bands  in  favor  were:  Chippewas  of  Nawash; 
Chippewas  of  Thames;  Munceys  of  Thames;  Oneidas  of  Thames;  Couchich- 
ing;  Lac  La  Croix;  Manitou;  Wabigoon;  Manitoulin  Island  Unceded  (Wik- 
wemikong);  West  Bay;  Moravian;  Fort  William;  Gull  Bay;  Chippewas  of 
Kettle  and  Stony  Point ;  Chippewas  of  Saugeen ;  Garden  River ;  Mississauga ; 
Spanish  River;  Mississaugas  of  the  Credit;  Six  Nations  of  the  Grand  River; 
Mohawks  of  the  Bay  of  Qiiinte  (Tyendinaga) ;  Chippewas  and  Pottawa- 
tomies  of  Walpole  Island  (22). 

It  appears  that  Indians  were  never  barred  from  voting  in  Newfoundland  or 
Nova  Scotia.  British  Columbia,  in  1949,  and  Manitoba,  in  1952,  have  already 
extended  the  right  to  vote  in  provincial  elections  to  Indians. 
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Section 


Health  and  Welfare: 


Health 

While  the  responsibility  for  providing  health  services  lies  wholly  with  the 
Government  of  Canada,  the  province  does  enter  the  picture  where  no  Federal 
facilities  are  available.  Wherever  use  is  made  of  provincial  services,  there  is  a 
chargeback  against  the  Indian  Affairs  Branch,  although  in  matters  such  as  these 
it  would  be  impracticable  to  assess  the  full  cost.  Indians  are  treated  in  provincial 
sanatoria,  mental  hospitals  and  other  institutions.  There  is  close  co-operation 
between  the  two  governments  in  this  regard,  and  a  mutual  understanding  of  the 
problems  which  the  other  faces. 

The  Committee  must  note  the  fine  work  being  done  in  tuberculosis  prevention 
and  treatment  by  the  hospitals  at  Sioux  Lookout  and  Moose  Factory.  Most 
members  of  the  Committee  visited  the  latter  hospital  in  1952,  and  went  through 
the  Sioux  Lookout  Hospital  in  September  last  year,  At  both,  the  Committee 
was  impressed  with  the  staff,  equipment  and  care  available  to  patients. 

The  Indian  Affairs  Branch  pays  the  total  cost  of  Indian  health  care.  Its  effective- 
ness was  shown  by  the  very  few,  scattered  complaints  which  the  Committee 
heard.  These  were  of  the  type  which  might  be  found  in  any  rural  area  of  the 
province.  The  results  of  the  recently  increased  health  facilities  available  to 
Indians  have  been  shown  through  the  drop  in  the  tuberculosis  rate,  the  increase 
in  the  birth  rate,  and  the  general  well-being  of  the  majority  of  Indians  visited. 
There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  tuberculosis  care  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  a 
marked  improvement  is  noted,  although  the  incidence  is  still  much  higher  than 
with  the  rest  of  the  population.  This  is  noted  particularly  in  the  north  and  will 
require  a  continued  programme  to  overcome. 

The  Committee  found  some  criticism  of  the  housing  and  sanitation  facilities 
provided  by  farmers  for  their  transient  Indian  workers.  Several  Indians 
complained  they  were  housed  little  better  than  cattle  on  fruit  and  tobacco  farms. 
This  is  a  matter  for  co-operation  between  the  local  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
and  the  Indian  Agent,  but  farmers  should  be  warned  to  provide  adequate 
sanitation  and  housing  facilities  for  their  transient  labor. 

Welfare 

While  it  might  be  argued  that  the  province  has  no  financial  responsibility  toward 
Indians  in  respect  to  welfare,  the  province  now  advances  aid  for  the  Blind  and 
Old-Age  Assistance  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $34,000  on  a  shareable  basis  with  the 
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Government  of  Canada.  The  Indians  receive  Old-Age  Security  (Universal 
Pensions) ,  Family  Allowances,  and  a  type  of  assistance  along  the  line  of  Mothers' 
Allowances. 

The  Committee  is  pleased  that  the  Federal  Government  had  decided  to  enter 
the  field  of  pensions  for  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled.  These  pensions 
will  now  be  extended  to  Indians  with  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments 
sharing  the  costs.  The  benefits  should  go  far  to  alleviate  serious  cases  of  need 
among  disabled  Indians.  When  the  Government  of  Canada  implements  its 
new  Act,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Province  of  Ontario  share  the  cost  of  such 
pensions  for  Disabled  Persons  in  the  same  manner  as  is  now  being  done  in 
Old-Age  Assistance  cases. 

The  Committee  found  two  other  welfare  fields  in  which  further  care  might  be 
extended  to  Indians.  At  either  end  of  life,  there  are  Indians  now  suffering  from 
lack  of  proper  care.  Children  from  broken  homes  must  now  depend  largely  on 
the  charity  of  the  band  or  care  of  relatives.  Particularly,  in  the  North,  many 
Indian  children  are  left  without  one  or  other  parent.  Where  there  are  Children's 
Aid  Societies  in  the  nearby  non-Indian  community,  they  are  rightly  reticent 
about  extending  their  operations  onto  the  reserve  when  they  are  not  sure  of 
their  legal  status,  and  the  reserve  contributes  nothing  toward  the  financing  of 
the  C.A.S. 

Therefore,  your  Committee  recommends: 

That  agreements  be  reached  between  the  Indian  Affairs  Branch  and  the  Province 
on  behalf  of  individual  Children's  Aid  Societies  for  extension  of  the  Societies' 
services  onto  reserves  throughout  the  Province,  and  that  such  extension  should  carry 
with  it,  full  compensation  for  service  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Ontario. 

The  lack  of  municipal  status  for  reserves  creates  a  financing  problem  in  both 
Children's  Aid  Societies  and  Homes  for  the  Aged.  Both  of  these  are  financed 
to  a  great  extent  through  local  real  estate  taxation.  Therefore,  the  Indian  Affairs 
Branch  must  assume  the  load  which  would  have  been  carried  by  reserve  land 
taxes. 

Your  Committee  also  recommends: 

That  agreements  be  reached  between  the  Indian  Affairs  Branch  and  the  Province  on 
behalf  of  the  individual  Homes  for  the  Aged  to  enable  Indians  to  be  cared  for  in 
these  institutions  where  necessary. 

But  the  Committee  considers  that  any  welfare  plans  dealing  with  Indians  must 
be  for  cases  of  need.  Generally  speaking,  the  Committee  found  that  Indians  lack 
the  healthy  respect  for  the  future  held  by  the  rest  of  the  population. 

We  would  hope  that  Indians  will  cultivate  this  respect  and  make  similar  pro- 
visions for  the  eventualities  of  life. 

The  Committee  considers  that  a  conference  is  overdue  on  the  question  of  com- 
pensation to  both  municipal  and  provincial  governments  on  welfare  matters. 
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Section 

Intoxicants: 


When  the  Indian  Act  was  up  for  revision  in  1951,  a  section  was  inserted  which 
gave  the  province  certain  powers  with  respect  to  consumption  of  intoxicants 
among  Indians. 

Section  95  reads: 

"(1)  No  offence  is  committed  against  subparagraph  (ii)  of  paragraph  (a)  of 
section  ninety-four  if  intoxicants  are  sold  to  an  Indian  for  consumption  in  a 
public  place  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  the  province  where  the  sale  takes 
place  authorizing  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  a  person  for  consumption  in  a  public 
place. 

(2)  This  section  shall  not  come  into  force  in  any  province  until  a  proclamation 
bringing  it  into  force  in  the  province  is  issued  by  the  Governor-in-Council 
at  the  request  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  of  the  province." 

After  studying  the  ramifications  of  this  section,  we  respectfully  recommend: 
That  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  should  pass  the  appropriate  Order-in- 
Council,  requesting  the  Governor-in-Council  to  proclaim  Section  95,  The  Indian 
Act,  1951,  bringing  the  said  section  into  force  in  this  Province. 

Your  Committee  makes  this  recommendation  after  having  interrogated  all 
witnesses  before  the  Committee  and  having  had  little  opposition  to  such  a  move. 
The  Committee  made  a  special  effort  to  find  medical  evidence  on  the  question 
of  consumption  of  alcohol  by  Indians.  At  no  time  was  any  evidence  submitted 
to  show  that  Indians  are  any  more  prone  to  alcoholism  than  non-Indians,  nor 
that  they  are  constitutionally  any  less  capable  of  using  alcohol  with  discretion 
than  non-Indians. 

The  Committee  found  a  very  strong  feeling,  not  only  among  the  Indians 
questioned,  but  among  expert  witnesses,  that  Indians  should  be  fully  equal  with 
non-Indians  in  the  matter  of  consumption  of  alcohol.  Members  of  the  clergy, 
Indians  Affairs  Branch  officials,  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  Officers, 
Ontario  Provincial  Police  Officers,  welfare  and  recreation  workers  and  others 
favored  allowing  Indians  to  buy  packaged  goods  and  take  them  home  to  consume 
them  in  their  homes  on  the  reserves.    The  Indian  Act  specifically  forbids  this. 

The  United  States  recently  extended  the  right  to  purchase  packaged  goods  to 
Indians.  They  are  still  subject,  however,  to  tribal  regulations  and  State  and 
local  option  laws.  As  a  result,  reports  indicate  at  least  one  band  has  voted 
itself  "dry." 
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It  may  be  noted  that  although  the  work  of  the  Committee  has  been  given  wide 
publicity  throughout  the  province,  no  communication  was  received  by  it  or  by 
any  member  of  it  from  any  temperance  or  other  group  objecting  to  the  extension 
of  privilege  of  consumption  of  intoxicants  to  Indians. 

Several  bands  took  the  attitude  that  allowing  an  Indian  to  drink  in  a  public 
place  would  not  be  any  help.  These  bands  considered  the  problem  will  be  solved 
when  the  right  to  purchase  packaged  goods  is  extended.  At  every  reserve,  the 
Committee  ran  into  the  same  complaint.  Indians  are  now  obtaining  liquor 
through  illegal  sources.  Bootlegging  is  almost  uncontrollable.  Prices  are  as 
high  as  $18  for  a  bottle  of  the  cheapest  whisky  sold.  In  many  cases,  there  were 
reports  of  home  brews  being  sold  to  Indians,  with  subsequent  deleterious  effects. 

Indians  were  allowed  to  drink  while  in  the  Armed  Forces,  in  the  messes  and 
overseas.  As  soon  as  they  came  home,  they  found  this  privilege  withdrawn. 
Even  at  regimental  reunions,  the  Indian  veteran  cannot  legally  imbibe.  One 
witty  veteran  who  candidly  admitted  he  still  drank,  summed  it  up:  "The  govern- 
ment would  let  us  get  shot  overseas,  but  won't  let  us  get  half-shot  at  home." 

Magistrate  O.  M.  Martin,  himself  an  Indian,  rose  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier 
overseas.  Appearing  before  the  Committee,  he  told  of  the  ability  of  Indian 
troops  to  handle  alcoholic  beverages.  Every  other  witness  who  had  served 
overseas  with  Indians  testified  they  did  not  abuse  their  liquor  privileges,  any 
more  than  or  as  much  as,  their  non-Indian  comrades.  The  only  bands  to  oppose 
extension  of  liquor  privileges  were  Manitou  Rapids,  St.  Regis  and  Osnaburgh 
(3).  Both  McGregor  Bay  and  Whitefish  Bay  bands  reserved  their  opinions  but 
failed  to  communicate  their  final  decision  to  the  Committee.  Bands  wanting 
equal  rights  with  the  non-Indians  were:  Chippewas  of  the  Nawash;  Manitoulin 
Island  Unceded  (Wikwemiking) ;  Garden  River;  Wabigoon;  Chippewas  of 
Sanira;  Chippewas  of  Kettle  and  Stony  Point;  Fort  William;  Chippewas  and 
Pottawatomies  of  Walpole  Island ;  Moravian ;  Six  Nations  of  the  Grand  River 
and  Mohawks  of  the  Bay  of  Qirinte  (Tyendinaga)  (10).  There  was  mixed  feeling 
among  the  Chippewas  of  Thames,  Munceys  of  Thames  and  Oneidas  of 
Thames.  Individuals  in  other  bands  favored  equal  rights  but  no  expression  of 
opinion  was  received  formally  from  the  band. 

In  British  Columbia,  Newfoundland,  and  Nova  Scotia,  Indians  are  allowed  to 
drink  in  licensed  public  places.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  reaction  of  the 
British  Columbia  public  after  a  couple  of  years'  experience  with  Indians  drinking 
in  public  places. 

Excerpt  from  the  Third  Annual  Report,  British  Columbia  Provincial  Advisory 
Committee  on  Indians  Affairs,  p.  4: 

"The  behaviour  of  the  native  Indians  in  beer-parlours,  since  this  partial  lifting 
of  the  ban  on  the  sale  of  liquor  to  natives,  has  been  assessed  by  most  sections 
of  the  general  public  in  a  variety  of  opinions.  There  have  been  some  cases 
where  individual  natives  have  abused   this  new  privilege,   but,   generally 
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speaking,  the  majority  of  the  Indians  have  used  their  new  freedom  from 
prohibition  with  discretion  .  .  . 

The  general  consensus  of  public  opinion  appears  to  be  that  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  in  drinking  habits  is  being  made  by  the  Indians  of  this  province." 

There  is  a  principle  of  law  which  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  studying  Indian 
problems.  The  setting  up  of  special  legislation  and  privileges  for  any  group  in 
the  community  must  be  done  with  caution.  The  denial  of  privileges  to  any  group 
is  more  dangerous.  It  will  only  tend  to  make  that  group  determined  to  obtain 
these  privileges  legally  or  illegally. 

The  Committee  suggests  that  should  its  recommendation  be  adopted,  through 
the  Ontario  Liquor  License  Board  and  the  Ontario  Liquor  Control  Board,  a 
close  watch  be  kept  on  licensed  establishments  in  areas  where  many  Indians  live. 
It  is  just  as  important  that  licensees  should  be  warned  against  discrimination 
against  Indian  patrons  as  that  they  should  guard  against  abuses  of  the  new 
privilege. 


Section 

Education: 


The  Committee  cannot  stress  too  strongly,  the  importance  of  education  as  the 
eventual  solution  to  the  problem  of  integration  of  the  Indian.  Nor  can  the 
problems  involved  in  this  task  be  minimized.  Last  year,  there  were  about  6,000 
children  in  Indian  schools,  and  another  675  in  non-Indian  schools,  of  which  256 
were  in  secondary  schools.  The  Indian  Affairs  Branch  expects  about  2,000  new 
pupils  each  year.  Thus  the  physical  problems  are  relatively  the  same  that  the 
ordinary  boards  of  education  face.  Added  to  these  are  the  peculiar  problems  of 
educating  Indians.  The  goal  of  such  a  program  must  be  that  the  finished 
product  will  be  able  to  take  his  or  her  place  alongside  the  non-Indian  neighbour; 
to  compete  freely  in  free  economy. 

The  Indian  Affairs  Branch  has  set  up  day  schools  on  most  reserves  of  size  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  it. 

The  Committee  visited  many  of  these  schools,  and  interviewed  the  teachers, 
addressed  the  pupils,  and  also  talked  to  the  parents.   The  Committee  was  most 
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pleased  with  what  it  found,  and  must  compliment  the  Federal  authorities  on 
the  quality  of  school,  equipment  and  teacher  that  was  found  in  these  visits. 
Teachers  interviewed  showed  a  sincere  interest  in  their  charges,  and  it  appears 
the  education  of  Indian  children  is  in  good  hands.  In  several  places,  particularly 
on  the  Six  Nations  Reserve,  a  number  of  teachers  were  Indian. 

Your  Committee  was  particularly  pleased  to  find  on  all  reservations,  a  most 
satisfactory  attendance  of  children  at  school.    Latest  school  statistics  show: 

95  are  in  Grade      X 

33  XI 

22  XII 

9  XIII 


Another  encouraging  trend  noted  was  the  increasing  number  of  Indian  children 
continuing  to  higher  education.  The  number  attending  High  School  has  doubled 
in  the  past  four  years.  The  Indian  dialects  present  some  problems  in  the  early 
stages  of  education,  but  once  overcome,  educationalists  have  remarked  that  the 
Indian  children  can  compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  their  non-Indian  classmates. 

Several  witnesses  express  regret  at  the  fading  away  of  the  Indian  dialects  and 
of  the  general  lack  of  use  of  the  Indian  tongue.  Generally,  Indians  are  realizing 
that  their  language  must  soon  be  relegated  to  the  status  of  a  hobby  if  their 
people  are  to  merge  with  the  rest  of  the  population.  Yet  here  and  there  are 
groups  of  Indians  who  will  refuse  to  use  anything  but  their  own  language  in 
conversation  with  non-Indians  (although  there  was  evidence  that  they  under- 
stood English  perfectly).  This  is  most  noticeable  in  the  North  and  among 
the  older  generations. 

The  North  poses  great  geographic  problems  in  Indian  education.  In  the  far 
north,  with  nomadic  family  life,  the  church  missions  have  pioneered  education 
and  are  still  responsible  for  much  in  the  remote  areas.  Where  sufficiently  large 
groups  camp  for  the  summer,  seasonal  schools  have  been  operating.  Where  this 
is  not  possible,  for  orphans  or  where  there  is  a  broken  home  or  sickness,  residential 
schools  are  used. 

While  religious  orders  operate  most  of  the  residential  schools,  the  government 
owns  eight  of  the  eleven  in  the  province.  Government-owned  are:  the  Mohawk 
in  Brant,  the  Cecilia  Jeffrey  at  Kenora;  Fort  Frances;  Kenora;  Mcintosh; 
the  Moose  Fort;  the  Shingwauk  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Sioux  Lookout, 
Religious-owned  and  operated  are  at  Fort  William,  Spanish  and  Albany. 

The  Committee  visited  several,  and  while  sympathetic  with  the  financial  pro- 
blems faced  in  running  these  schools,  we  must  warn  of  some  overcrowding  in 
dormitories  and  resultant  fire  hazards  noted. 

In  some  cases,  the  child  must  be  away  from  his  family  for  a  period  of  years  in 
these  residential  schools.  When  he  returns,  he  often  has  neither  enough  education 
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to  make  a  living  in  the  world,  nor  enough  knowledge  of  the  woods  to  be  useful 
in  the  Indian  economy.  He  is  suspect  by  his  own  people  and  his  education  has 
been  a  failure. 

This  problem  is  well-known  to  all  concerned.  However,  the  Committee  would 
like  to  stress  the  importance  of  having  local  schools  wherever  at  all  possible  in 
order  to  have  the  children  brought  up  in  the  environment  of  their  own  home. 
While  it  does  not  come  under  provincial  jurisdiction,  the  Committee  considered 
this  problem  should  be  mentioned. 

Since  1928,  all  costs  of  Indian  elementary  education  have  been  handled  by 
Federal  grants.  If  no  money  is  forthcoming  from  another  source,  and  the 
student  shows  ability,  the  Department  will  also  pay  for  higher  education  of 
individuals.  However,  they  try  to  induce  parents  who  can  help,  to  make  some 
contribution.  For  elementary  education,  neither  band  nor  individual  contributes 
a  penny.  This  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  an  adequate  standard  of  education 
under  these  circumstances. 

The  province  enters  Indian  education  only  by  invitation  and  with  compensation. 
Provincial  and  Federal  officials  each  praised  the  co-operation  of  the  other.  The 
Indian  schools  use  the  provincial  curriculum,  the  provincial  inspectors  go  into 
the  schools.  Indian  students  can  qualify  for  provincial  bursaries  and  scholarships 
on  the  same  basis  as  any  other  student.  The  Federal  policy  is  to  not  establish 
its  own  secondary  schools.  Some  residential  schools  carry  out  varying  grades  of 
secondary  education,  but  generally  they  rely  on  the  nearby  high  school  or 
vocational  school.  Provincial  institutes  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  other 
physically  handicapped  are  used. 

The  Committee  agrees  that  wherever  possible,  there  should  be  co-education  of 
Indian  and  non-Indian  children.  The  generations  of  each  race  which  will  have  to 
live  and  work  together  should  have  the  same  opportunities  of  education.  Under 
the  present  school  system,  each  Indian  student  entering  a  high  school  must  be 
subject  to  an  agreement  between  the  Federal  authorities  and  the  local  school 
board.  The  Committee  would  urge  that  the  board  co-operate  to  the  fullest 
extent.  However,  the  Committee  considers  that  where  the  taking  of  Indian 
children  would  entail  the  building  of  extra  classrooms,  the  Indian  Affairs  Branch 
should  pay  toward  capital  costs,  as  well  as  the  per  capita  per  diem  current 
reimbursement. 

The  Committee  was  pleased  to  learn  that  vocational  training  facilities  for 
Indians  are  being  extended.  Many  have  shown  their  aptitude  and  are  getting 
high  wages  for  special  types  of  construction  work.  This  should  be  encouraged  in 
every  possible  way. 

The  Committee  heard  of  two  instances  of  non-Indian  parents  objecting  to  their 
children  going  to  school  with  Indians.  We  must  most  strongly  condemn  this 
attitude. 
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The  recreational  aspect  of  education  must  not  be  overlooked.  At  Fort  William, 
the  Committee  was  told  of  that  band's  keen  participation  in  the  local  baseball 
league.  But  all  too  often,  the  Indian  does  not  know  what  facilities  are  available 
to  him.  At  Sarnia,  some  band  members  did  not  know  the  city  parks  were  open 
to  them.  Through  co-operation  of  the  Sarnia  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Indian  youths  have  become  interested  in  football  and  mixed  successfully  in 
competition  with  non-Indian  players.  All  such  moves  should  be  encouraged  to 
give  the  Indian  early  in  life  the  assurance  that  he  can  compete  with  the  non- 
Indians. 

Several  bands  living  near  urban  areas  told  the  Committee  they  thought  their 
children  were  not  getting  as  good  education  as  the  non-Indians.  Many  expressed 
a  preference  for  their  children  going  to  ordinary  public  schools  to  mix  with  the 
non-Indians  and  pick  up  some  of  their  drive  and  ambition.  Some  wanted  the 
Provincial  Department  of  Education  to  take  over  responsibility  for  Indian 
education  and  suggested  an  arrangement  whereby  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  the  costs  and  the  Province  would  administer.  The  Committee  can 
see  no  benefit  which  would  obtain  from  this  or  similar  arrangements. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier  in  this  report,  there  are  numerous  misunderstandings 
and  cases  of  plain  ignorance  as  to  the  position  of  the  Provincial  Government 
with  relation  to  the  Indian  population.  We  therefore  consider  that  this  report 
should  be  given  broad  circulation  and  should  be  made  available  in  sufficient 
number  to  enable  every  band  to  have  several  copies  and  to  meet  whatever 
demand  there  may  be  from  the  rest  of  the  population. 

We  therefore  recommend: 

That  provision  be  made  for  the  printing  of  this  report  in  a  suitable  format  and  of 

sufficient  number  to  enable  a  wide  dissemination  of  the  information  contained  therein. 
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Section 

Conclusions  and 

Summary: 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  would  point  out  that  Ontario  has  ample  cause 
to  be  proud  of  its  Indian  population.  A  majority  are  descendants  of  United 
Empire  Loyalists.  Through  six  wars,  the  Indian  has  shown  his  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  the  Crown.  From  the  time  of  the  great  Captain  Joseph  Brant  to  the 
Korean  emergency,  he  has  shown  his  readiness  to  shoulder  his  responsibility  for 
protection  of  Canada  and  her  Allies.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Committee  in  making 
its  recommendations  at  this  time,  that  it  will  speed  the  integration  of  the  Indian 
with  the  rest  of  the  community. 

The  Chairman  noted  while  in  British  Columbia,  that  the  Provincial  Advisory 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  there  had  been  established  four  years  ago.  That 
Committee  is  composed  half  of  Indians  and  half  of  non-Indians.  The  only 
permanent  officer  is  the  executive-secretary,  who  is  a  Haida  Indian.  Since  your 
Committee  has  done  much  of  what  might  be  accomplished  by  appointment  of  a 
similar  committee  here,  it  is  thought  that  such  an  establishment  would  be  largely 
duplication. 

However,  your  Committee  believes  that  a  permanent  civil  servant  should  be 
appointed  to  act  as  liaison  officer  between  the  various  departments  of  provincial 
and  federal  governments  and  the  Indians  themselves. 

We  therefore  recommend: 

That  a  suitable  executive  officer  of  Indian  extraction  be  appointed  to  act  as  liaison 
officer  in  Indian  Affairs  and  that  such  appointment  should  come  under  either  the 
Minister  of  Public  Welfare  or  the  Minister  of  Education. 

The  time  is  not  far  off  when  the  Indian  will  take  his  rightful  place  alongside  his 
non- Indian  neighbour  with  full  equality — neither  maintaining  his  present 
exceptional  benefits,  nor  his  now  almost  imaginary  disadvantages.  But  the  length 
of  time  before  this  happens  will  depend  largely  on  how  successful  the  educational 
program  is,  and  how  willing  the  Indians  are  to  leave  their  protective  shelter 
under  the  provisions  of  The  Indian  Act.  The  Committee  considers  it  would  be 
a  great  loss  to  Canada,  however,  if,  in  the  process,  the  Indians  did  not  maintain 
their  picturesque  and  interesting  customs — links  with  the  past  of  this  land  before 
the  coming  of  the  white  man. 

But  as  Premier  Frost  said  in  the  Legislature  when  moving  the  establishment  of 
this  Committee,  'The  desire  of  all  of  us,  I  am  sure,  is  to  give  the  Indians  the  same 
status  which  we  have  given  to  all  our  people,  that  is,  that  there  should  be  no 
discrimination  on  the  grounds  of  race,  color  or  creed." 
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Summary  of 

Recommendations 


I.  That  section  22  of  The  Election  Act,  1951,  be  repealed,  and  that  all  other 
restrictions  on  the  right  of  Indians  to  vote  in  general  elections  in  the 
province  be  withdrawn  to  give  Indians  equal  voting  rights  with  non- 
Indians. 

II.  That  renewed  and  extended  efforts  be  made  by  all  levels  of  government  to 
encourage  Indians  to  make  use  of  the  huge  acreages  of  good  agricultural 
land  at  their  disposal. 

III.  That  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  should  pass  the  appropriate 
Order-in-Council,  requesting  the  Governor-in-Council  to  proclaim  Section 
95,  The  Indian  Act,  1951,  bringing  the  said  section  into  force  in  this 
Province.  And,  if  and  when  the  Government  of  Canada  decides  to  extend 
the  right  to  buy  packaged  goods  and  to  takejiquor  onto  the  reserves,  this 
Committee  would  concur  with  this  action. 

IV.  That  agreements  be  reached  between  the  Indian  Affairs  Branch  and  the 
Province  on  behalf  of  the  individual  Homes  for  the  Aged  to  enable  Indians 
to  be  cared  for  in  these  institutions  where  necessary. 

V.  That  agreements  be  reached  between  the  Indian  Affairs  Branch  and  the 
Province  on  behalf  of  individual  Children's  Aid  Societies  for  extension  of 
the  Societies'  services  onto  reserves  throughout  the  Province,  and  that 
such  extension  should  carry  with  it  full  compensation  for  service  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  Ontario. 

VI.  That  a  suitable  executive  officer  of  Indian  extraction  be  appointed  to  act 
as  liaison  officer  in  Indian  Affairs  and  that  such  appointment  should  come 
under  either  the  Minister  of  Public  Welfare  or  the  Minister  of  Education. 

VII.  That  provision  be  made  for  the  printing  of  this  report  in  a  suitable  format 
and  of  sufficient  number  to  enable  a  wide  dissemination  of  the  information 
contained  therein. 
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W.  A.  Goodfellow      Chairman 
A.  O.  Cole  Secretary. 


The  white  trillium  was  adopted  as 
^  Ontario's  floral  emblem  by  legislation 
in  1937.  This  flower  is  one  of  the  early 
spring  variety  and  can  be  seen  at  its 
best  in  April  and  May.  It  grows  wild 
in  the  woodland  areas  before  the  trees 
lave  spread  a  leaf  canopy  overhead. 

According  to  the  Canadian  Nature 
magazine,  "this  native  plant  with  its 
beautiful  waxy,  white  flowers  is  asso- 
ciated with  gladness,  beauty  and  fresh 
hope  of  spring.  In  remote  places  far 
from  towns  and  cities,  one  can  find 
white  trilliums  in  great  abundance,  ex- 
tending sometimes  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see  beneath  the  trees.  Associated 
flowers  are  Yellow  Adder's  Tongue, 
Dutchman's  Breeches,  Spring  Beauty 
and  many  others,  making  the  woods  in 
spring  a  picture  of  unbelievable  beauty 
and  profusion." 
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